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~ | ta, in the County of Kennebec, «i 


SHORT HINTS | 


—-ON— 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works 
om the subject by ‘‘ Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 cents, 


TT book should be in every family de- 

sirous of knowing “‘the proper thing to 
do.” We all desire to behave properly, 
and to know what is the best school of 
manners. What shall we teach our chil- 
dren, that they may go out into the world 
well bred men and women? “$HORT 
HINTS’? contains the answer, and will 
be mailed to any address, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


SPECIAL. 


Until further notice we will mail each of 
our friends a copy of the above valuable 
book gratis and free of postage, if they 
will mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Elec- 
tric Soap. By folding up the wrappers as 
you would a newspaper, the postage will 
only be 2cents. Always put your full name 
and address on the outside of the bundle, 
and write the word ‘‘Etiquette” also, and 
then we will know who sends it. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Anu-Apoplectine 


TRADE MARK. 

Is acombination of the most potent remedies known 
to Medical Science for preserving the Fluidity and 
PURITY of the Blood and the Integrity of the . 
Blood Vessels, should you suffer from Dizziness or 
Pressure in Head, Spots before Eyes, Pain Around or 
Palpitation of Heart, Pain in Region of Heart with 
feeling of suffocation, Ringing Sound in Ears, 
Numbness or Prickiy of Limbs, dally 
the Arm, Pain between Shoulders and in Side, Dry 
Cough, Flatulence, Sour Stomach, or if suffering 
from General Debility with Loss of Appetite, pro- 
cure a bottle of Anti-Apoplectine, it not only 


PREVENTS 


Apoplexy, but cures Paralysis, Rheumatism, Heart 
Disease, Angina Pectoris, Chronic Bronchitis, Liver 
Complaint, Kidney and Bladder trouble, Dys 
pepsia, &c., &c. 

For Sale by all druggists. Price $1 a bottle six 
bottles for $5. Send to Dr. F. 8. Hurcmmson & Co, 
Enosburgh Falls, Vt., U. 8. A., for circulars, tests 
monials and a treatise on 


APOPLEXY ! 


BUSINESS. 


A chance that happens only once in a 
lifetime is offered one business man 
(young man preferred) in each of the fel- 
a cities or towns in the State of 

e: 











AUGUSTA, GOR, BELFAST, BATH, 
BRUNS K, IDDEFORD, SACO, 
ALAIS, CUMBERLAND MILLS or SAC- 
A PPA, EAST 


UB 
WATERVILLE, PORTLAND 
ROCKLAND, also ROCHESTER, N. H. 
Any one capable of taking charge of a 
large business, who has from ten to 
thousand dollars in cash can write for 
particulars to 


P. 0, BOX 595, Portland, Me. 


FoR SAL Hi. 
One 65 acre farm, 4 miles from Kennebec bri 
in eS eee ‘oung orchard, well watered an 
wooded, good buildings and excellent land. Price 


2000. 
One 65 acre farm, . 4 miles from Kennebec bridge, 
in Augusta; land, good buildings, well 
watered, &. ice $1700. 

One 60 acre farm, 4 miles from Kennebec bridge 
in Augusta, fine place. Price $1600. 

One 140 acre farm in Vassalboro, 9 miles from 
Augusta; splendid land, s orchard, apple or- 
chard of or fruit, well watered and wooded, 
two sets of buildings in excellent repair; cuts 50 tons 

ce 





of hay. Pri . 
One 275 acre place in Somerville, 15 miles from 
Augusta; good land, lot of wood and timber, 
ell watered, two sets of buildings in fair repair. 


oo re ther pl in price 
so a number of other places varying 

from $500 to b ¥ 

Also a large number of houses and lots of land 
in Augeet, varying in price from $400 to $4000. 


App a 
E. W. WHITEHOUSE, Atty., P. O. Box 28. 
April 27, 1887. mit Augusta, Mo 


I y ENNEBEC COUNTY...Jn Probate Court, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of October, 


1887. 

CHARLES E. MITCHELL, Administrator on the 
estate of WATSON V. LEONARD, late of Oakland, in 
said County, deceased, having presented his second 
account of administration for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be Dt three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday of 
November next, in the Maine Farmer, a 
printed in Augusta, that all persons ini may 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at Au- 
gusta, and show cause, if any, way the same 

wed : H. 8. WEBSTE: 





ttest: HOWARD OwEN, Register. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the sub- 
scriber has been duly appointed Administra- 
trix on the estate of EpWwaRDMURPHY, late of A 





> imi 
and has undertaken that trust by giving bond as 
the law directs: All persons, therefore, de- 
mands against the estate of said d . 

sired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all in- 
debted to said estate are requested to make immedi- 
ate payment to MARGARET 8. MURPHY. 

Oct. 24, 1887. 52* 





ENNEBEC COUNTY ...Jn Court of Probate, 

aay at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of October, 

A petition having been presented by Sam'l G. 
Fogg and 8. J. Hawes, that they may be di 
from any further liability as sureties on the bond 
of Mary E. White, Guardian of Mary L. White, 
Fanny R. White, and als., minors: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday of 
November next, in the Maine Farmer, a ae 
printed in Augusta, that all persons inte: a 
atiend at a Court of Probate then to be holden 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be 


et 
H. 3. WEBSTER, ~— 
Attest: HOWARD OWEN, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY....In Probate Court at 
A on the fourth Monday of October, 


887. 

HENRY J. GOULDING, Administrator on the 
estate of MILFORD H. Horn, and the joint estate 
of Honn & SIBLEY, late of Uukland, in said County, 
d i, having p i his first accounts of 
administration for allowance : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday of 
November next, in the Maine Farmer, oe 
printed in A sta, that all persons tute: may 

bate Court then to be at 
Augusta, and show cause, if any why the same 
should not be allowed. H. S. WEBST’ 
Attest: Howarp OWEN, Register. 
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John Randolph of Virginia, once ex- 
claimed when making a speech in the Leg- 
islature of his State: “I have found the 

*s stone which turns everything 
into gold. It is, ‘Pay as YOU eo.” 


Mr. W. A. Armstrong makes a sugges- 
tive, and we believe true, statement when 
he says that the avoidable wastes of farm- 
ing in this favored land are much greater 
in amount than its profits. 


At F. L. Houghton’s auction sale of Hol- 
steins at Worcester, regen Oe 26, thirty- 
seven females brought $5,440, an average 
of$ 147. The bull calves averaged about 
$50 each. The sale was pronounced a suc- 
cess. 

Lewis N. Hayes, Oak Hill, West Poland, 
raised last spring ten choice grade Here- 
ford calves from his herd. They are a nice 
lot, and reflect much credit upon the breed- 
er. Mr. Hayes has much faith in the mer- 
its of the grades from Hereford blood, and 
his entire stock is made up of this kind. 


At the Kansas City Fat Stock Show held 
the last week in October, the number of 
cattle on exhibition was not as large as at 
former shows. There were 110 cattle in 
all, 40 swine and 50 sheep. Shorthorns 
take the lead with 44 head, Herefords 28, 
Aberdeen-Angus 24, Galloways 10, and 3 
Sussex. 


W. W. Harris, Portland, has been re- 
élected member of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture for the term of three years from 
January next. Mr. Harris has been hon- 
ored with a long service on the Board, and 
the duties have always been performed 
with ability and with fidelity to the interest 
in hand. His jates will wel his 
return with much pleasure. 


The receipts of the New England Fair at 
Worcester last fall, were $21,733.41. This 
did not pay expenses and cost of new fix- 
tures for the exhibition. ‘These fixtures 
were of the most approved and substantial 
kind, and are still of much value to the 
park on which they were erected. This 
park belongs to the Worcester County So- 
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end of the barn, and a bridge lead to or 
from the main floor at the opposite end. 
A two-story carriage house forms an ell at 
right angles with the barn, while on the 
other side is an annex, connected by a 
walk, for creamery, engine room, etc. The 
relative position of these buildings, as well 
as the apartments into which they are 
divided, will be readily seen by the dia- 
grams given, and need not be described at 
length here. Every part from basement to 
cupola is built in the most substantial man- 
ner possible. 

The external finish of these buildings is 
unique and attractive. The gables of the 
barn are covered with ornamental dimen- 
sion shingles, and the doors are built on 
ornamental frames painted in colors. In 
the gable next the street is an oval panel 
with the inscription, “Elmwood Farm, 
1887.” The walls are covered with tin 
plate, made from waste tin cans which had 
accumulated in the proprietor’s business. 
To utilize this otherwise waste material the 
cans were knocked down by melting the 
solder, the plates straightened, the edges 
locked and blind nailed upon the walls, 
forming an absolutely tight covering, in- 
destructable from the weather, and when 





clety, and they have decided to the 
cost of these fixtures, and thus let the New 
England Society out with a whole skin. 
That is a kindly way of doing on the part 
of the Worcester Society, and no doubt the 
New England will want to lie down beside 
them again. 





Adams’ Express Company is represented 
by the New York Voice as having learned 
by experience with their horses, which are 
out in all weathers, that blankets do them 
more harm than good. Too much coddling 
enervates animals of all kinds, human in- 
cluded, as we may see daily. One of the 
dangers of travel is that thick coats or 
sacques are often worn until every pore is 
agape to give vent to the excessive transpi- 
ration and ease the sense of congestion in- 
duced. The heavy wraps are then necessa- 
rily taken off, and nine times out of tena 
severe cold contracted. If extra outer gar- 
ments must be used, they should be indi- 
vidually thin, so that the removal of one 
will not cause a disaster. 





A correspondent in one of our best apple 
regions writes to the Rural New Yorker 
that he finds that the business of evapor- 
ating fruit cannot be carried on in connec- 
tion with common farm work. The fruit 
must be promptly worked up to prevent 
largeloss. Good winter apples yield 6}¢ 
to 74g pounds to each bushel, and wind- 
falls a pound less. To pay, the apples 
must be bought for this purpose for 12 or 
15 cents a bushel, never for more than 20 
cents. Evaporated apples are usually 
worth about 6 or 7 cents a pound, but in 
extreme instances have brought double this 
sum. Apples, peaches and black raspber- 
ries are the only kinds of fruit which pay 
well for evaporating. In California, prunes 
and apricots may be added. 





That the tide will in due time turn in 
favor of the beef producer, and better 
prices reward him for his labors, no one 
for a moment doubts. Such matters in 
large measure correct themselves, and 
though time is required to turn the tide, 
yet no one knows how soon the better times 
may come, or how far the wave of better 
prices may rise. The Chicago Tribune pub- 
lished an article estimating that the de- 
struction of cattle in the northwest last 
winter at 850,000 head. During the sum- 
mer, on account of the excessive drouth, 
it is estimated that the losses in the beef- 
producing States, swell the total to 1,500,- 
000 head of beeves. It is known that from 
50 to 75 per cent. less of calves were born 
this spring than is usual, owing to climat- 
ic causes, which must have its effect in 
time. To this must be added the fact that 
cattle producers have been rushing their 
surviving stock on the market at an unpar- 
alleled rate. A great uneasiness, such as 
never before characterized the cattle busi- 
ness, is manifest in business circles. The 
producer finds not a dollar of profit. The 
market price has been low on account of the 
glut. The receipts in a single day have 
been 13,500 head of cattle, the largest 
known, 





Elmwood Farm. 


Years ago there was a boy living in an 
obscure section of the town of Greene, by 
the name of James S. Sanborn—(*‘Jim,” 
we always called him). His parents being 
in humble circumstances, the young man 
was thrown upon his own resources at an 
early age. He soon disclosed indications 
of business tact which attracted attention, 
and passing through various stages of 
business development, finally emerged as 
joint partner in the firm of Chase & San- 
born, 85 and 87 Broad street, Boston, im- 
porters and jobbers in teas and coffees, and 
doing the largest business of the kind of 
any firm in the country. Having accumu- 
lated a competence, and his attention being 
no longer absorbed in making money, as is 
natural in such cases, he was attracted to 
farming as offering much of pleasure, and 
presenting unequalled attractions in its 
surroundings of domestic animals, and in 
the production of crops for the various uses 
of the farm and the family. The haunts of 
his boyhood days had the first preference 
for a location, but failing to find a farm in 
the town of Greene, where a liberal offer 
was any temptation to the owner, Mr. San- 
born finally purchased the farm in the town 
of Poland, formerly well and widely known 
as the ‘John R. Pulsifer farm.” This for 
many years was a celebrated fruit and milk 
farm, owned and conducted with marked 
success by the late John R. Pulsifer of that 
town. It is located near the Lewiston 
Junction Station, on the Grand Trank Rail- 
road. Since the death of its former owner 
the farm has been somewhat neglected, and 
when Mr. Sanborn took possession, two 
years ago, was in the condition usually 
found under such circumstances. 

When a man of means buys a farm, be- 
cause thereon are to be found more of 
genuine pleasure and greater and more 
varied attractions than can be concentrated 
into the same compass in any other sur- 
roundings he may put himself in contact 
with, naturally he goes to work the first 
thing and does what every other good 
farmer would do—builds a new barn. This 
is just what Mr. Sanborn has done; and it 
was for the purpose of noting the improve- 
ments being made, that a visit was recently 
made to this farm. Ground plans of this 
barn, with description, are this week given, 
thinking it of interest to the readers of the 
Farmer to know what is being done in barn 
architecture. While such a barn may 
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painted having a very neat as well as sub- 
stantial appearance. The paint is a mild 
tint, with finish shaded, yet no loud con- 
trasts, and is in complete harmony with the 
use for which the building is designed. 
The internal arrangement of the barn, to- 
gether with its outfit, is most complete in 
all its parts. The basement plan will be 
readily understood. ‘Ihe flooring of the 
barn throughout is of southern hard pine, 

tched, and absolutely water tight. Enter- 
ing the main floor from the street, on the 
right are two silos, extending twelve feet 
below the floor and reaching to the roof. 
On the left is the meal room, with mill for 
grinding. Shutes extend to the grain 
storage room above, in which is a corn 
cracker for cracking ears of corn. Above 
this, in the loft, are two water tanks, hold- 
ing 4,000 gallons, into which the water is 
pumped from a spring some distance away, 
and from which it flows to all the farm 
buildings and to all rooms where it is 
wanted. The loft is furnished with track 
for rail-way hay carrier for unloading hay 





and grain. Next to the meal room is a 
hospital room, heated by steam when 
wanted. 


The proprietor of this barn proposes to 
have its linters filled with stock that it is a 
pleasure to look at, and says that he is go- 
ing to have them where he can see them. 
So, instead of boxing them tight in their 
quarters, he has finished in front of their 
feeding mangers by extending a number of 
pipe-iron rails nicely fitted into the posts. 
In front of the quarters for the bulls isa 
wrought-iron grating extending to the 
floor above. All gates leading to and from 
are of iron grating. This enables one to 
see the stock in any position, and gives an 
appearance of roominess and a free-and- 
easy air to the cattle apartments. It also 
affords the best of ventilation, a matter of 
no small importance in a tight barn. 

In the annex, shown in the diagram, is 
an engine room, in which is a six horse 
power engine with fifteen horse power 
boiler, bought new from the shop. Ad- 
joining this is the creamery, fitted with all 
modern appliances, and beyond this the 
ice house. From the engine room shafting 
extends, first outside with belt for sawing 
wood in the yard. Within are belts for 
turning the grindstone, pumping and churn- 
ing, andin the grain room, for the corn 
cracker and the grain mill, and beyond, in 
the floorway of the barn, still others for 
running a threshing machine and an ensi- 
lage cutter. 

The designs for the barn were chiefly 
made by the proprietor himself. The con- 
struction was in charge of Mr. M. G. Beal, 
Leeds Junction, a builder of large experi- 
ence. We have seen all the noted barns in 
the State, and it is easily conceded that in 
quality of material, substantial construc- 
tion and completeness of outfit, combined 
with its large size and pleasing proportions, 
this barn stands at the head, and is a high 
compliment to the good judgment of- its 
wealthy owner. Itis the intention of Mr. 
Sanborn to fill this barn with pure Holstein 
stock of the highest quality, and he already 
has the herd well started. A description 
of this stock, however, must be deferred 
till another time. 

With all the other work going on, the 
farming isin no way neglected. A large 
quantity of manure is being purchased for 
the renovation of the fields; the orchards, 
once famous for their unrivalled fruits, are 
being plowed up, manured and mulched, 
and corn is being grown in large quanti- 
ties, both for ensilage and for the grain. 
Soon, again, will the formerly productive 
soil be smiling with bounty and the former 
fame of the farm be restored. All who 
have known this farm in the past welcome 
Mr. Sanborn and his work, and wish him 
success and pleasure in large measure. A 
good farm cannot run alone, and in this as 
in his other business Mr. Sanborn shows 
his good judgment. Mr. E. S. Daley of 
Greene, is in charge of the farm, a man 
every way competent for the place, and 
one who will keep all sails trimmed, whether 
the proprietor be present or absent. Mrs. 
Daley presides over the house and the 
creamery with equal efficiency. Our thanks 
are due to both for courtesies tendered dur- 
ing our call. 


West Washington Agricultural Socie- 
ties. 





The West Washington Agricultural So- 
ciety is one of the flourishing Societies of 
the State, and yearly succeeds in making 
up a good cattle show. In all the years of 
its work it has kept public interests in view. 
In former years it purchased pure bred 
stock for service among its members, and 
thus was instrumental in improving the 
stock of the locality, and interesting its 
members in stock improvements. The past 
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elsewhere found in the State. Some sta- 
bles have been constructed for horses, and 
cattle pens will be built hereafter. This 
park with its equipments is rented by the 
Agricultural Society for exhibition pur- 
poses. Jos. L. Bucknam, Columbia Falls, 
is President, and E. F. Allen, same town, 
is Secretary. The present member of the 
Board of Agriculture, D. W. Campbell of 
Cherryfleld, has been especially active in 
the work of securing and furnishing the 
park. 

A Farmers’ Institute, under the auspices 
of this Society was held at Columbia Falls, 
Nov. 16th, The annual meetings of the 
Society are held at this village, and the 
secretary and the treasurer are each locat- 
ed here. This was the first opportunity the 
farmers of the vicinity have had for attend- 
ing a meeting of the kind, yet they turned 
out in good numbers, and manifested a live- 
ly interest in the topics under considera- 
tion. The success attending the occasion 
was a credit to the Society. Thomas Dag- 
gett, member of the Board for Piscataquis 
county, was present, and spoke on the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘Farm Horse and how to breed 
him.” ‘The farmers of the locality are 
much interested in the matter of breeding 
the heavier class of horses, and Mr. Dag- 
gett’s effort was well received, and led his 
hearers to appreciate more than ever the 
importance of this class of horses. The 
subject of “Breeding and Rearing Cattle” 
took up a part of the afternoon, and the re- 
mainder was filled by the Waldo member, 
R. W. Ellis, on dairy work and how to 
make it successful. The farmers present 
took an active partin the subjects of the 
day. In the evening a glee club added 
pleasure to the exercises, by rendering sev- 
eral pieces of music in fine style. A. I. 
Brown of Belfaat, gave a lecture entitled 
“How Agriculture Compensates Labor,” 
which was well delivered, well received, 
and elicited loud applause from the audi- 
ence. 

This was one of the best institutes ever 
held in the county. Its success was large- 
ly due to the efforts of Mr. Campbell, the 
local member of the Board. To him and 
to the people of the locality the associate 
members are indebted for many courtesies 
thoughtfully and attentively tendered. 

The Potato Question. 

The potato question is one that greatly 
interests all classes in our State. Through- 
out the older sections the crop is hardly 
sufficient for seed, while in other parts the 
promise is of a fair amount to be marketed. 
The high prices offered at harvesting have 
not since been paid, and buyers are holding 
back. Meanwhile large quantities are pour- 
ing in from the Provinces and from Ger- 
many. These last sell for about $1.75 per 
sack. Some idea of the amount being for- 
warded to the great centres may be gained 
from the following: 

In one day this month, New York 
réceived 26,752 barrels, from the  fol- 
lowing points: Nova Scotia, 781 barrels, 
by vessel; Halifax steamer, 1753 barrels; 
Hudson River boats, 1,000 barrels ; Old Do- 
minion steamer, 1,245; canal boats, 12,740 
barrels; balance coming in over the va- 
rious railway lines which centre in New 
York city. 

There is no doubt but potatoes will be in 
greater demand than for many years; but 
whether the increased price of winter will 
pay the extra cost of storage and the loss 
by shrinkage, is a question difficult to 
solve. The day for extreme high prices 
has gone. The cost of transportation from 
other nations has become so reduced that 
when a certain level is reached, the 
products of other countries take their place 
at once in our markets by the side of our 
own. While desirous for our farmers to 
realize all that is possible, we cannot re- 
frain from urging caution in holding. As 
a rule it will pay better in a series of years 
to sell when a good price can be obtained, 
and not risk the fluctuations of the market. 


Pleasant Farm Houses of Maine. 


A pleasant home, a good farm and choice 
stock ought to be satisfactory to any man, 
and as one travels over the State these are 
to be found in every direction. They tell 
the story of general prosperity in language 
unmistakable. Farmers too often forget 
to count their comforts and blessings, and 
belittle their occupation; but the fact re- 
mains that where men put business meth- 
ods into farm operations, success is sure to 
follow. Increasing signs of prosperity ap- 
pear on every hand, in the new farm build- 
ings, neatly painted, the carefully kept 
yards and lawns, and the general appear- 
ance of thrift. Far too many boys are 
looking to the far West for the ideal home, 
forgetting the fact thet happiness, peace, 
wealth, and the best of society can be 
found in Maine. There is far too much 
suffering and disappointment in store for 
those who turn so eagerly from their old 
homes here. The stern realities of life 
must be met everywhere. There is no es- 
caping these, and the advantages of Maine, 
as well as the grand successes realized here, 
need to be constantly presented to offset the 
attractions of the far away country, where 








we hear only of the bright side, and hardly | animals. 


catch a glimpse of the desolation which 





Potatoes in Prince Edward Island. 
Everything in relation to the potato crop 
is of especial interest this year. J. A. Mc- 
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yield is remarkable when we consider the 
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BARN OF JAMES 8S. SANBORN, IN POLAND. 
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“I aim to grow 75 bushels shelled corn to| we come to these conclusions: Upon a 





For the Maine Farmer. pee i my a for . series of years | farm, ——_ of itself is exactly suitable to 

Thorough Cul No. 2. bot much of any lower than this| grow regular annual crops of superior 

ugh Oulture—No. amount.” “Please give your. method of| quality, and good yields, and in the hands 

The Corn Crop. preparing the soil and cultivating the/| ofa thinking man the chemicals are occa- 

Who is the f » whe den tattline crop?” ‘You will comprehend my prac-/| sionally employed, we do hear of a profit. 


But in average lands, apt to be dry, and 
worked by a man who has but little or no 
experience in their use, commercial fertiliz- 
ers are not only a failure, but the cause of 
much loss. But fortunately there is a way 
soon as the soil is in condition to work in| out. We must go back to first principles, 
the ng. The corn crop is No. 1 in my | instead of burning up rubbish of all kinds, 
, and comes in after the field has | and paying out hard earned money to buy 
been mowed several years for hay ;thesward| something of a doubtful character, we 
is turned after the crop has been se-| must use this rubbish as a basis of a com- 
cured, at such time as is found convenient. t Turn everything of a useless 
After harvest the manure is carted out and ; mix stable manure 
spread upon the furrows, and if opportun- 
make the pile 


ity offer, the land is harrowed, mixing i 
manure with the soil. My stock of man-| alternately of fresh droppings and rubbish 
in layers of about afoot in depth. It is 


the most active article on the place, man or 


good measure of pride to himself who is 
able, as the product of his industry, to 
show his neighbors and those of his city 
or village friends, his annual harvest of ri 
golden corn, safely garnered and stored in 
chamber or bin? Who, be he farmer or 
professional man, fails to give the well 
Seeeee, — corn due pi ? And cer- 
nly it is worthy of the high commenda- 
tion it rarely fails to secure; and the 
farmer who, by the exercise of intelligent 
ment, secures a good crop—and 
truly the corn crop, quite as much as any 
crop grown, shows the intelligence and in- 
pe | of the farmer—is justified in a feel- 
his success. Corn stands 


crops. 
to crops; fourth, better 
id; finally, more money. 
vise men whose brain box is 
small, or made of two-inch stuff, not to try 
“ plan, as the new ideas seeking admis- 
sion to the sanctum will batter down the 
whole head piece and spoil the man com- 
pletely.” 
Formerly the 
were sol 


In short, in the whole grain or into 
meal, itis the choice food of domestic 
the work horse and 2 


hos- 
iddle 


t mass of supe 
and usedin the 


to the growth 
true that some sections of our 

country give a longer season with more 
ee Sens eee Sat Sane es was 
can be grown; but with these advantages 

in their favor; their crop is no 
yield or more safe in ripening. The 
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it is manufactured it is sound, straight- 
grained and 


From here we went on to East Machias, 
where we had our next appointment. Here 
we found another lumber village, with the 
river filled with spruce and the mills in full 
blast. Arrangements for the meeting here 
were in the hands of Hon. John C. 


meeting was in the Town Hall, a large, 
well arranged and costly building. Here 
is no Grange, and we had. to depend on out- 
side help for an audience, but they respond- 
ed nobly, and we met a good number who 
seemed deeply interes They evidently 
did not realize that the farmers have an 
order all their own, wo | organized, 
well officered, ably endow with their 
own money, and earnest and aggressive in 
everything that interests the business of 
agriculture. We hope to hear good results 
from this meeting. We would suggest to 
Mr. Talbot that he is just the man to set 
the ball rolling and organize a Grange for 
the benefit of the farmers which are at no 
distant day to till the broad acres of Wash- 
ington county. We wish Mr. Talbot to 
distinctly understand that we feel under 
obligations to him personally for the kindly 
influence exerted in our ° 

From here we went to a neighborhood 
known as West Kennebec, a fine farming 
country as one need wish to see. The tide 
makes up to the main road and the farmers 
haul immense quantities of sea weed for 
fertilizer, which gives good results. Large 
crops of hay, oats and rutabagas are raised. 
The farms are well kept, school houses in 
good repair, the country is thickly setiled, 
and the people are apparently contented 
and happy. A large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held in the new school room, and 
the best of attention given to what was 
offered. At the close of the meeting the 
people came up and declared their willing- 
ness to ——_ a Grange. Good Brother 
Brown, who was present, arranged with 
them to meet and settle the matter at an 
early day, and we left them with the assur- 
ance that they will find the Grange just 
what they need as a social, educational and 
business medium. Bro. Cales, where we 
stopped, treated us like a white man, and 
we shal! long remember him and our visit. 

From here we journeyed along shore to 
Jonesboro, where we stopped for another 
meeting in the evening. While waiting 
here we visited the ite quarry oper- 
ated by the Hallowell Granite Company. 
This quarry is noted for the | bloc 
and thick sheets it affords. One block we 
measured as it lay upon skids, 34¢ feet 
square, and 32 feet long. Blocks can be 
quarried 9 or 10 feet thickness. The 
quarry is only a half mile from the wharf, 
mostly descending, and the operation must 
pay well. The granite is a reddish gray, 
very solid, splits first rate, and polishes to 
a fine face. About fifty men are employed 
through the summer, under the charge of 
Mr. Whitney, with whom we stopped. We 
held a meeting at the Town Hall, where 
the attendance was slim, owing to the fact 
that ee services were being held in the 
churches. Jonesboro is a good farming 
town, but a small part of itis improved as 
yet. The people listen attentively to talk 
upon associated dairying and the re- 
sults seen to flow from it. We believe this 
county is yet to be one of the principal 
farming counties in the State, and that this 
condition will be forwarded more by intelli- 
gent dairying than by any other means. 

We next went by way of Columbia Falls 
to Harrington and Cherryfield, where we 
found kind friends and a granger’s wel- 
come, and although we every where found 
friends and open doors, yet it did seem 
good to get into a Grange Hall and a 
Grange meeting. Bro. Dorman cared for 
us urctil after dinner, when we went to the 
hall and enjoyed a real good Grange meet- 
ing. The members are wide-awake, have 
secured a hall, have the means raised to 
put it in good repair, have applications on 
hand and many more coming just as soon 
as this hall is completed, they are away 
from the vil and are as well fixed as 
they can be. In the evening a large audi- 
ence gathered and gave the best attention 
to what was offe: This is emphatically 
Grange territory, and we expect to hear of 
a. Frank Willey, the largest farmer 
in the town, took us home for the night, 
where we enjoyed a pleasant visit. 

From here we went to Millbridge, where 
there was a public meeting appointed, 
which was well attended interesting. 
The audience was large, and we hope good 
was accomplished for the order. Bro. 
Leighton is Master of the Grange, and has 
a good prospect of building up the order. 
Here is the large Millbridge Packing Co., 
which does a jarge business in ines. 
Herring have been scarce and rather large, 
but a fair business has been done. e 
larger fish are packed in mustard and sell 
for about half the cost of the small ones 
which are packed in oil. The market is 
filled with mustards, while oils are scarce 
and high. 

Bro. Brown took leave of me here, hav- 
ing stood by like a veteran for the entire 
trip. He is a live, active patron, and a 
good farmer. From here I went by way of 
Gouldsboro, Sullivan, and Hancock, to the 
Maine Central station, and thence to Ban- 
gor and up to Lincoln to attend a special 
public meeting at the Town Hall, and 
thence home on Tuesday, Nov. 1, tired and 
jaded with work which has been almost 
continuous since the first of Janu But 
my interest in the order and its principles 
is unabated. As I have been among pa- 
trons in nine States, and found them all 
actuated by the seme great principles, and 
all striving to gain the same great end, and 
that end the higher elevation of the farmer 
both socially and materially, I have been 
more and more impressed with the idea 
that we have ente upon a work which 
will be lasting and grand in its results. 
For we aim to do this not by pulling down 
others, but by lifting up ourselves, and 
thus giving strength to all other industries, 
for we can do nothing to strengthen the 
foundation without at the same time mak- 
ing the superstructure more secure. Let 
us not be discouraged or disheartened, but 
keep right on in the path we have marked 
out, success will crown our efforts. 


Our platform is good enough, strong 
enough, and wide enough for = lover 
of his country to stand upon, and m it 


we can do valiant duty for the right. 
D. H. Tare. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
In the Grange Field. 


For the week ending Nov. 12th, ten new 
in the U. S. are ys One in 
New Hampshire, one in Indiana, one in 
North Carolina, one in O nm, two in Ala- 
nding Nov. 19th, f ' pi. — 
week e ov. , four new . 
and so the good hy | goes bravely on. 





are alive and active. Their is as firm 
as their rock-ribbed 
State meets in 
Worcester same date, a and ep- 
th tic is to be . The old 
Bay State is strong in the cause, and push- 
Connecticut, has just 
received fifteen new 


away, Holt and Atchison on 
sour” Article VII, Sec. 1, of the 
When a 


tation reads: “ member fails to 



















friend of the farmer and the unrelenting 
foe of oppression and monopoly. It seeks, 
seit to educate farmers to a knowledge of 

r 
bining forces with the use of bal- 
lot box and other peaceful but efficient 
means, it boldly strikes down oppression 
and w. » leads the farmers into pos- 
session of their province in the common- 
wealth. 


“The work of our order is t enough 
to enlist zealous efforts by all its members 
It will be effective, much in proportion to 
energies employed, if they have wis@direc- 
tion. For the ships fastened upon our 
industry by unequal laws or established 
custom, we are principally responsible so 
long as we do not employ means to remove 
them. They are the outgrowth mainly of 
our negleet to protect interests committed 
to our charge.”—W. A. Armstrong, Master 
New York State Grange. 

The sixteenth annual session of the Ver- 
mont State grange will be held in Capita! 
hall, Montpelier, commencing Wednesday, 
Devember 14, at 10 o'clock, A.M. Head- 
quarters will be at the Montpelier house, 
where arrangements have been made for 
board at the low rate of $1 perday. The 
State board of agriculture will hold a meet- 
ing in connection with the grange. 

And now the sugar refiners have com- 
bined, and their first step is to raise the 
price of s . lt is true that every other 
calling and profession is setting an exam- 
ple for farmers to follow, and which they 
must follow if successful. That com- 
bination can best be made in the Grange. 
Lincoln county is the weakest of all our 
counties in the number and strength of 
membership. There is no reason why there 
should not be a strong revival of interest 


Leeds grange is pushing the building of 
their hal = . 
; of 


The mem well grange, Phips- 
burg, are talking of building a hall. 

It is proposed to hold a farmers’ Insti- 
tute with Northern Star grange, West 
Woolwich, in the near future. 

About three-fourths of the Farmers’ In- 
stitutes are held in grange halls and under 
grange auspices, and hence their success. 

For the week ending Oct. 8th, three new 

are reported by Bro. Trimble, sec- 
retary of the National grange. New York, 
Maine, and South Carolina, one each; and 
one reorganized in Pennsylvania, and one 
in Geo; 

The grange isa living power. Its time 
is now—to-day; its lease perpetual; its 
work, always doing; one object accom- 
plished, another is begun. There must al- 
ways be farmers, there must always be 
farm interests; the former must always be 
a citizen and an important member of the 
community, State and nation. Hence the 


need and strength of the grange. Th 
farmer that neglects the grange slights his 
best friend. L. 








A pig should never be allowed to stop 
growing ; in faet, that rule holds good dur- 
ng its entire life. A poor, mangy pig is 
of no value; close confinement in filth and 
dirt will check the growth, however gen- 
erous the feed; but, if starved at the same 
time, it would be a mercy to both pigs and 
Owner to send them to the manure pile. 





_Borse Department, 


Regularity in feeding, and the giving of 
acomplete food ration is what tells the 
story of growth, health and strength. The 
first is far more easily secured than the 
last. We need to study the food tables and 
equalize the ration to the demands of the 
system. It must be borne in mind at all 
times that the food eaten must be thorough- 
ly digested in order to give the best health 
and vigor. If this be of improper variety, 
or excess in quantity, then surely the best 
results cannot be gained. Just enough 
and no more should be the rule, and that 
should be given at regular and frequent in- 
tervals. Severe labor immediately after 
eating prevents the work of digestion, and 
the animal suffers. A full meal draws 
heavily on the nervous system, before it 
can go to supply the wasted energies. 
Watering the horse at once after eating 
carries the food into the intestines and its 
nutritive qualities are lost. 

A well known writer says: “Perhaps no 
animal suffers more from long fasts than 
the horse; and disease or disorder of the 
digestive organs is a common occurrence 
in stables where long fasts are succeeded 
by heavy feeding, as digestion is impaired 
by the food being devoured greedily, and 
in a quantity than the stomach can 

roperly accommodate. Horses should be 
ed at least three times a day; better if it 
could be four times. The hour at which 
the morning feed should be given will de- 
pend more or less upon the time for turn- 
og out for work; there should be ample 
leisure for consuming the meal before that 
occurs. At any rate, the first meal should 
not be later than six or seven in the morn- 
ing; the next at mid-day; and, if only fed 
three times a day, the third in the evening. 
If possible, no longer than four hours 
should elapse between the meals; and 
while those given during the day should be 
of moderate quantity, that allowed at night 
ought to be largest, as the horse then has 
ample time to masticate and rest. During 
the day a little food, however small, is bet- 
ter than none, and for heavy horses, and 
even for light ones, when it can be carried, 
a nosebag containing a feed is a most ad- 
van s addendum to the equipment. 
if the hay is given long or uncut, the bulk 
dng should be reserved for night consump- 

2.” 





An extensive breeder of ponies, in Eng- 
land, says that for years past all his stock 
have invariably proved of good temper, 
which is essentially necessary in them, 
as ~— > chiefly used by ladies and child- 
ren. bring about this desirable object, 
—— been careful ~ — ~~ J stallions 
only as a4 . gentle temper. 
Breeders Pet all kinds of domestic animals 


are frequently not sufficiently ular 
to see that which are chosen to 
perpetuate their kind, possess a good tem- 


r, not only among males, but also among 
‘emales ; al: h in the former it is much 
the more essential, as being the annual 
only one. Vicious stallions and bulls are 
upon and attack their 


wounding or killing them. 
should such be used in the stud or herd. 





Mr. Editor: Being a reader of your 
, 1 see accounts of some nice colts. I 
which I think are 


best. I re one that was two years of the 


er, one ae old the 
weighs , is a blood bay, and a 
mate for him in every way. Their mother 
is a Knox and Messenger, and weighs 1050, 
is a very fine roader; the colts are id- 
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sire of many colts, while she is the dam of | Pleased 
greatly to be deprecated, as they often turn happy 
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square; in each corner work a flower. 
line the inside with pink or pale blue satin; 
fetch the corners er and fasten wi 
a bow of satin ribbon the same shade as the 
lining. For a little girl just learning to 
sew: Take a walnut shel 
op, and with a hot iron burn out 
de; now make a stand of wood, and cover 
with thin silk or satin; have a small hole 


wee large enough to admit the 


g 


around the ends; lace may be ruffled on 
one prefers. A 
very pretty tidy is made of rick-rack braid 
yellow worsted. Fasten the braid so as 
to imitate the petals of a daisy, and for the 
yellow center fill small, round pieces of 
dleached cloth with worsted; this is done 
by pulling the worsted “th and 
through ;” sew the petals on to this. The 
tidy may be set in any shape fancied. An- 
other — way is to cut as many pieces 
of bleac cloth as will be required for 
the tidy; have the pieces cut round, about 
three inches in diameter; then cut out the 
same number of pieces of yellow cambric 
about two inchesin diameter. Turn in the 
edge of your bleached pieces, gather each 
one of them as snug as possible, ea 
the pieces of yellow cambric, and tuck into 
the holes of the white pieces formed by 
gathering ; sew together, and you will have 
a very cheap, as well as pretty, tidy. Very 
pretty Christmas cards may be made by 
taking three cards of different sizes. The 
largest one may have a scrap picture pasted 
on one side of it, then the next larger is 
pasted on to that, but in such a way as not 
to cover the scrap; this is to be ornamented 
in the same way. The smallest one is to 
be pasted on to these two, and an appro- 
priate Christmas motto written on it; if 
fancied, a small hole may be pierced in the 
cards, and a narrow satin ribbon tied in. 

A pretty work table may be made from 
a cheese box. Get three legs from some 
aay wood, cut off the knots so that they 
will show; now paint the legs any color 
you like; (the Diamond paints are very 
pretty) now get a cheese box, and line the 
inside with silk, satin, or even cotton, of a 
pretty shade; now cross the legs at the 
center and fasten with a fine wire; cover 
this witha bow of satin ribbon; set the 
box on the legs and drive a smal! nail into 
the legs through the box; this will fasten 
it securely. Now pad the outside of the 
cover by spreading a thin layer of cotton 
batting over the top, cover this with plush 
or felt, having the piece the same size as 
the cover; cut from the material a piece 
long enough to freach around the cover, it 
must be about fifteen inches deep; sew 
this on to the edge of the top covering. 
Now make five , scallops, and wo. 
around with silk, in button hole stitch ; 
work a spray of flowers in each scallop. 
The inside of the cover must be lined to 
match the inside of the box. The cover is 
not fastened to the box, as the box is for 
holding the work materials; the outside of 
the box cover may be embroidered, or not, 
as you like. 

pretty basket is made by cutting paste- 

board in round circles, leaving a hole in 
the center; they must be covered by work- 
ing in button hole stitch with varigated 


| worsted. Another tidy that is very prett 


is made oy eens on strips of vel- 
vet, of desired length; put between 
them strips of crocheted macrame. I think 
[have sent enough for the first time. I 
should like to see Mrs. Aker’s name in the 
Farmer; I miss her edging patterns 
much. I would like to correspond with 
any of the ladies and exchange patterns, 
as I havea number of very pretty ones. 
Hoping the editor will not consign this to 
the waste basket, I will close. 
Ross Corner. LILLIE E, ANDREWS. 





Neighborly Calls. 


Looking through the columns of a paper 
recently, I therein read a sketch of a 
mee moving into a place, and by the 
reading it seemed that their nearest neigh- 
bors had not made them a neighborly call, 
although months had Aden by on the 
wings of time, while they in their native 
town and place were counted among its 
best and most respected families, yet in 
this place they were utterly ignored, and 

et these people were in a measure a kind- 

earted, intelligent people. It is true 
many of the heads of families were slight- 
ly indisposed, yet were able to attend any 
social gathering, and itis well for young 
ladies to acquire the habit of calling on 
new neighbors, thereby establishing friend- 
ly relations, even be there no young ladies 
ip the stranger's family; a young wife or 
middle aged lady appreciates common cour- 
tesy, or even the aged granidame. 

Kind readers, look to it that there are not 
some one among you that you are ignorieg, 
ig! for the reason that you dislike call- 
ing; but reader, reverse the case, view it in 
all its lights, think of that lonely stranger 
within your gates, separated from all 
earthly near and dear known friends, 
what must her feelings be to be so utterly 
shunned, for she is a too retiring, modest 
sensitive lady to make first advances. And 
so days, weeks, months or years are weari- 
ly and lonesomely dragged by in almost 
prison solitude, save the presence of her 
own household. 

Now [hold this as cold, cruel neglect 
with those otherwise kindly neighbors, for 
it must be sheer neglect, not an intended 
slight or insult. They lack not for com- 
panionship enough, and probably don’t 
think, and what a delightful ship this true, 
holy, lasting companionship is to sail in, 
where its crew are ever pouring oil of 
peace upon the turbid waters they may 
sailo’er. Think what remorse might be 
yours should you, as these other people, be 
called to perform the last sad rites it is 
one’s duty to perform for those who have 
reached the last milestone of life, and have 
gladly laid aside the mortal part to don the 
blood washed robe and jewel spangled 
crown and harp of gold, as was the case in 
the neighborhood of which I write, when 
they were called to robe the mother and 
new born babe, to be consigned to the dark 
and silence of the grave. It is ever well 
and safe to use others as we ourselves 
would be used, until we have cause to do 
otherwise, for thereby we may entertain 
angels unawares. So let us receive our 
new neighbors kindly, not give them all 
our attention, but a kindly, aageny 
share, still retaining the older more 
world tried ones, and by so doing we will 
have better, pleasanter neig’ oods, by 
taking a kindly interest in our tired, weary 
sisters’ cares and worldly perplexities. 


ing, as one lady remarked recently, who 
st and 


and profit by this neighborly communion. 
Little acts sometimes change a life of sad- 
ness and gloom to the rosy tints of a 

ous sunset eve; and if this but ps 
cheer some weary sister’s lonely hours, 
although a stranger to them, we in 
fancy or unselfishness think of them in sick 
and weary days. ELLEN 8. 


A Cheap Fernery. 
I would like to tell the readers of this de- 
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